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Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 
Il. 


8T. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL IN DUBLIN, AND ITS ORGAN 
— ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND—S8T. GEORGE’S AND THE 
PHILHARMONIC HALL AT LIVERPOOL. 


In the progress of these desultory sketches, I 
shall have somewhat to say on the subject of Or- 
gans. Be it understood, however, I lay no claim 
to any artistic knowledge of their nature, whether 
mechanical or musical, and do not speak in the 
capacity of a critic. But I have an inborn par- 
tiality in this direction. To me when a boy, the 
organ loft of the parish church had the same at- 
tractions that a belfry and bell-rope is said to 
have possessed in the eyes of the youthful John 
Bunyan. Quite naturally, then, my attention 
was directed to the observation and study of this 
most sublime of instruments, as found, in their 
excellence, among the Churches and Cathedrals 
of the Old World. 

My first experience of organ-playing abroad 
was in Dublin. In the shabbiest and vilest por- 
tion of that ancient city, corresponding to the 
parish of St. Giles in London, or the Five Points 
in New York, stands the fine old Cathedral of St. 
Patrick. Imposing and grand in its exterior, 
its interior is damp and gloomy always, partaking, 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, of the de- 
cay and desolation that reigns around it. But 
enclosed within the oaken gallery above the choir, 
like the diamond in the toad’s head, is an organ 
of most mellow and delicious tone. Tradition 
saith it was seized among the spoils of the cele- 
brated Spanish Armada, and presented by good 
Queen Bess to her loyal subjects in Dublin, as a 
mark of especial regard. It was designed, no 
doubt, by the boastful Philip, to lead in the Te 
Deum for his victory. Two hundred years time 
has blackened its casing to the hue of ebony, and 





corroded the last particle of ornament from its 
pipes, till it presents a front like the portals of 
Newgate. But a marvellous beauty it hath in its 
voice ; as though it joined to Saxon strength the 
soft voluptuousness of its Moorish origin, and had 
merged all asperities from being much tossed in 
ships, as good wine is mellowed in a voyage 
through southern seas. 

I was fortunate in that I was present on a festi- 
val day in the calendar, when the impressive 
Choral service of the English Church was per- 
formed by a choir of twenty-four male voices. 
On this occasion, the noble organ put forth its 
full powers. It boasts none of the embellishments 
of modern structures: no reduplication and. 
coupling of registers—no swell—no sesquialtera, 
and cremona and vox-humana stops. Its chief 
glory is in its solemn diapasons, pouring forth 
an avalanche of sound which moves on evenly, 
majestically, religiously, the very embodiment of 
praise to God. It is said of this instrument that 
the music loving George III. offered £10,000 to 
have it removed to England, but without success. 
Of its precise size, its age, and place of birth, I 
cannot speak with authority. The wonder is that 
in all its vicissitudes on sea and land, and the de- 
cay and damp endured for centuries in its ill- 
conditioned abode here, it still holds, to all ap- 
pearance, its pristine vigor. 

Telfourd’s is a well known manufactory of or- 
gans in Dublin. It was here the famous instru- 
ment originated which was used at the inaugural 
ceremonies of the great Exhibition, and which 
was transported from Oxford to the Irish Metro- 
polis for that occasion. 

I left Dublin with regret. It is a city glorious 
in its decline. It was the first among the capitals 
of the old world which I saw. It will be the last 
I shall forget. 

The angry channel which so effectually sepa- 
rates the Isles of Britain, looked never more 
threatening than on the, to me, memorable morn- 
ing I embarked for England. Six hours of 
agony endured, and the bold promontory of 
Holyhead loomed up through the storm. It was 
anything but a pleasant greeting from “ merrie 
England.” Though now almost the middle of 
May, it was snowing heavily. Indeed, putting 
snow in the place of fog always, and the opening 
chapter of Bleak House will apply in the de- 
scription of it, both in the spirit and reality. 
Moreover there was a cold searching wind, that 
went straight to the very marrow. I was disap- 
pointed in this, for I had left home at the close of 
a balmy week in April, giving promise of pre- 
mature Spring, and I had learned from books to 
regard England as a very paradise in May. 
With little delay the train sped off for Liverpool, 





through I know not what beauties of nature or 
wonders of art, alike hidden by the driving 
storm. 

Liverpool has been chronicled as void of at- 
tractions to the American tourist. I have been 
led to think it owes its reputation in this respect, 
in some measure, to its geographical and com- 
mercial position. It is the starting point to the 
unfledged traveller in a foreign land. He is ex- 
pecting to meet, at the outset, with novelty and 
magnificence. He looks about him for an hour 
or two, and, in his superficial acquaintance with 
the dingy town, finds it “ dev’lish dull” and is off 
for the splendors of the Metropolis. Or else, it 
is the goal of his pilgrimage among the capitals of 
Europe, and, weary with sight-seeing, it suits him 
better to doze away the few days that precede 
the sailing of the ship, in the quiet coffee-room of 
the Adelphi, than to nerve himself to new ex- 
plorations. But I opine that to the man of taste 
or of literary bent, the city of the Roscoes is not 
without its charms. The country in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood is full of interest, and, to him 
who will seek them out, the town has its treasures 
of Art. 

As appropriate to the columns of this Journal, 
I will endeavor to give here, with some minute- 
ness, the details of St. George’s and the Phil- 
harmonic Halls, which interested me most in the 
way of architecture. The latter structure, from 
its acknowledged excellence in the particular for 
which it was designed, requires to be first named. 
It stands in a conspicuous spot, and being con- 
structed entirely of massive stone, with a row of 
heavy columns extending around the four sides 
of it, presents an imposing appearance from 
whatever point it is approached. I came acci- 
dentally upon the building just in the dusk of 
evening. Observing a solitary light gleaming 
from a window, I made bold to push my way in. 
Internally as well as externally, it is projected, in 
all its arrangements, on the most complete and 
liberal scale. The main hall is, by measurement, 
106 feet in length by 64 in width, within the 
limits of the podium. Its height is 65 feet. It 
is divided into parquette, boxes and galleries. 
The boxes occupy a position corresponding with 
that commonly so appropriated in theatres, com- 
prising, however, a single tier, above which ex- 
tend the galleries. These boxes are hung with 
drapery on all sides. The seats in the parquet 
(“‘stalls” they are termed) are cushioned and com- 
fortable, though by no means the luxurious and 
roomy accommodations of our own Music Hall. 
The orchestral platform, which occupies one end 
of the room, is raised some five feet from the 
floor. From near its front, the seats for the band 
and chorus rise abruptly, in a semi-circular dis- 
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position, to a great height. Close against the 
wall, in rear of the orchestra, is placed an organ 
of good power and quality, but with no preten- 
tion to external beauty. Behind is a shallow 
paraboloid recess, and, where its curvature joins 
the ceiling above, a brilliant corona of light, 
composed of gas jets to the number of about 100, 
arranged in a single group, illuminates the stage 
with unique and beautiful effect. The general 
plan of artificial lighting is by means of jets 
upon the cornice (similar to that adopted here), 
there being no chandeliers, pendants or brackets. 
On each of the four sides of the hall on a line 
with the fronts of the galleries and with the verge 
of the platform at the orchestral end, is carried a 
shallow arch, which forms a sort of partition all 
around the top of the room, and gives to the gal- 
leries and orchestra somewhat of a recessed char- 
acter. This marks out the podium more defi- 
nitely, by which it becomes a sort of nave to the 
rest of the building. Just above these arches 
runs a cornice, from which as a base, springs a 
coving, supporting, at an elevation of 10 or 12 feet, 
the flat and deeply panelled ceiling. Itis along 
this cornice that the gas jets are disposed, the pro- 
ducts of combustion from which escape through 
a perforated panel work of papier maché to the 
ventilating aperture above. 

The system adopted for warming and ventilat- 
ing the hall is excellent; no expense has been 
spared to render it complete. In the basement 
of the building is a fan, worked by steam power, 
by which the outer fresh air is forced into enter- 
ing conduits; this air is warmed by being passed 
across steam-pipes, placed outside the hall and 
beneath the boxes. Thus warmed it is admitted 
into the apartment, through panels protected by 
wire-gauze, in the front wall of the tier of boxes 
near the floor. It is thus considerably diffused, 
and mingles gradually with that in the body of 
the house. 

I was so fortunate as to be present one even- 
ing at a private rehearsal of the Philharmonic 
Society, and was thus able to judge somewhat of 
the acoustic qualities of the building. They 
were rehearsing, on this occasion, portions of 
Mendessohn’s Loreley, with orchestra and chorus. 
But one or two other auditors only were present: 
The effect was very fine, much better than I was 
prepared to expect. Every note of yoice and 
instrument reaches the hearer, in whatever part 
of the room, with distinctness, and, I thought, 
with a peculiar richness of intonation. Rever- 
beration, that great evil:in most halls of large 
size, has here, in some way, been overcome, to a 
very great degree, and, at the same time, a 
proper amount of resonance is retained. I could 
only account for these last-mentioned results from 
the peculiar recessed nature of the sides and ends 
of the room alluded to, which, though architect- 
urally unpleasing, might seem, in this instance, 
materially to aid in the extinction of injurious 
secondary sounds, while it allows, at the same 
time, free vibration to all parts of the building. 
Iam now speaking of the effect as observed in 
the empty hall. In this condition the just bal- 
ance seemed to have been obtained. What the 
results might be if the house were well filled 
with an audience, I had no opportunity to learn 
by actual experience. Philosophy suggests that 
the addition of the vast amount of absorbing 
material then presented, would disturb the nice 
equipoise, which has been attained in the empty 





room, and give an appreciable dulness to the 
sound. On enquiring, I was afterwards informed, 
by those familiar with this hall, that such is actu- 
ally the case. The capacity of the house is for 
2200; but by close packing it has been made to 
contain 2600. The stage will accommodate some 
800 orchestra and chorus. This Hall costs 70.000 
pounds sterling. It commands a rent of 50 gui- 
neas per night. The corporation is still in debt. 

St. George’s Hall, the other object of archi- 
tectural interest to which I would here allude, is 
one of the finest modern structures in Europe. 
The main apartment in this building is 175 feet 
in length by 75 wide, and 75 feet in height. 

It has an arched ceiling and a hard smooth 
finish upon its walls, placed against which, and 
extending all round the sides of the room, is a 
row of massive columns, composed of Scotch 
granite, which allows a highly polished surface. 
A gigantic organ is intended to occupy one end 
of this Hall. This apartment is to be devoted 
to the purposes of a town hall, but is arranged so 
as to be used as a concert room, if required. 
How it will prove in an acoustic particular re- 
mains to be seen.* Its general shape, so far as 
experience points, is favorable; but the details 
of its finish are, I think, objectionable for a music 
room. Its reverberation, I found by experiment, 
to be very great. What the people of Liverpool 
can want of another music hall it is difficult to 
conceive. But the place may prove useful to 
accommodate the great musical festivals which 
are periodically celebrated in England, and for 
which even the Birmingham structure has been 
found too small. 


lt 


Analogies between Music and Painting. 

As musical composition is known to very few 
besides the professors and composers of Music 
themselves: and as there are several resemblan- 
ces, or analogies between this art and that of 
—s which is an art much more obvious in its 

rinciples, and therefore more generally known ; 
it may not be amiss to draw out some of the most 
striking of these analogies; and by this means, in 
some degree at least, give the common reader an 
idea of musical composition. 

The chief analogies or resemblances that I have 
observed between these two noble arts are as 
follow : 

1. They are both founded in geometry, and 
have proportion for their subject. And though 
the undulations of air, which are the immediate 
cause of sound, be of so subtile a nature, as to es- 
cape our examination ; yet the vibrations of mu- 
sical strings or chords, from whence these undula- 
tions peaeet, are as capable of mensuration, as 
any of those visible objects about which painting 
is conversant. 

2. As the excellence of a picture depends on 
three circumstances, design, coloring, and expres- 
sion ; so in Music, the perfection of composition 
arises from melody, harmony, and expression. 
Melody, or air, is the work of invention, and 
therefore — foundation of the other _ and di- 
rectly an us to design in painting. Harmon 
gives Noeit ase strength te the established od 
odies, in the same manner as coloring adds life to 
a just design. And, in both cases, the expression 
arises from a combination of the other two, and is 
no more than a strong and proper application of 
them to the intended subject. 

3. As the proper mixture of light and shade 
(called by the Ita ians Chiaro-Oscuro) has a noble 
effect in painting, and is, indeed, essential to the 


composition of a © ave: picture ; so the pen 
mixture of concords and discords is equally essen- 
* Since the above notes were taken, this building has been 


completed and dedicated, with musical honors, to its appro- 
priate use. It is very generally condemned as a music room. 











tial to a musical composition : shades are necessa- 
ry to relieve the eye, which is soon tired and dis- 
gusted with a level glare of light; so discords are 
necessary to relieve the ear, which is otherwise 
immediately satiated with a continued and unto- 
ward strain of harmony. We may add (for the 
sake of those who are in any degree acquainted 
with theory of Music) that the preparations and 
resolutions of discords, resemble the soft grada- 
tions from light to shade, or from shade to light, 
in Painting. 

4. Asin Painting there are three various de- 
grees of distances established, viz. the fore-ground, 
the intermediate part, aud the off-skip ; so in Mu- 
sic there are three different parts strictly similar 
to these, viz. the bass by fore-ground,) the tenor 
(or intermediate,) and the treble (or off-skip.) 
In consequence of this, a musical composition 
without its bass, is like a landscape without its 
foreground ; without its tenor, it resembles a land- 
scape deprived of its intermediate part; without 
its treble, it is analogous to a landscape deprived 
of its distance, or off-skip. We know how imper- 
fect a picture is, when deprived of any of these 
parts; and hence we may form a judgment of 
those who determine on the excellence of any 
musical composition, without seeing or hearing it 
in ali its parts, and understanding their relation to 
each other. 

5. As a Painting, especially in the noble 
branches of it, and particularly in_history-paint- 
ing, there is a principal figure, which is most re- 
markable and conspicuous, and to which all the 
other figures are referred and subordinate ; so, in 
the greater kinds of musical composition, there is 
a principal or leading subject, or succession of 
notes, which ought to prevail, and be heard 
through the whole composition; and to which, 
both the air and harmony of the other parts ought 
to be in like manner referred and subordinate. 

6. So again, as in painting a group of figures, 
care is to be had that there is no deficiency in it; 
but that a certain fulness or roundness be pre- 
served, such as Titian beautifully compared to a 
bunch of grapes ; so, in the nobler kinds of musi- 

composition, there are several inferior sub- 
jects (as in painting the figures do) are, as it were, 
to sustain and support each other: and it is cer- 
tain, that if any one of these be taken. away from 
a skilful composition, there will be found a defi- 
ciency highly disagreeable to an experienced ear. 
Yet this does not hinder but there may be perfect 
composition in two, three, four, or more parts, in 
the same manner as a groupe may be perfect, 
though consisting of a smaller or greater number 
of figures. In both cases, the painter or musician 
varies his disposition according to the number of 
parts, or figures, which he includes in his plan. 

7. As in viewing a picture, you ought to be re- 
moved toa certain distance, called the point of 
sight, at which all parts are seen in their just pro- 
portions; so, in a concert, there is a certain dis- 
tance at which the sounds are melted into each 
other, and the various parts strike the ear in their 

roper strength and symmetry. To stand close 

y a bassoon, or Fal komt when you hear a 

concert, is just as if you should plant your eye 

close to the fore-ground when you view a picture ; 

or as if, in surveying a spacious edifice, you should 

place yourself at the foot of a pillar that sup- 
8 it. 

Lastly, The various styles in Painting—the 
ail nn terrible—the graceful—the tender— 
the ionate—the joyous—have all their re- 
spective analogies in Music. And we may add, in 
consequence of this, that as the manner of hand- 
ling differs in Painting, according as the subject 
varies; so, in Music, there are various instru- 
ments suited to the different kind of musical com- 
positions, and particularly adapted to, and expres- 
sive of, its several varieties. Thus, as the rough 
handling is proper for battles, sieges, and what- 
ever is great or terrible; and, on the contrary, 
the softer handling, and more finished touches, are 
expressive of love, tenderness, or beauty: so, in 
Music, the trumpet, horn, or kettle-drum, are 
most properly employed on the first of these sub- 
jects, the lute or +! on the last. There is a 
short story in the Tatler, (No. 153,) which il- 
lustrates this analogy very prettily. Several 
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eminent painters are there represented in 
picture as musicians, with those instruments in 
their hands which most aptly represent their re- 
spective manner in painting.—Avison’s Essay on 
Musical Expression. 


MUSICAL UTTERANCE SHOULD BE DISTINCT. 
Some philosopher asserted that “the use of lan- 
ge was to disguise the thoughts ;” and from the 
articulate utterance of many of our popular vo- 
calists, one might be led to conjecture that the 
use of singing was to stifle the words: 


Though music be 
Almost a passion of my being, still 
The verse, like to a silver swan, should float 
Upon the stream of melody ; and clear 
Its graceful presence should be borne along, 
Defined and perfect in its loveliness : 
Note following note, like wave succeeding wave, 
Should lift its theme still higher than itself; 
Not drown it in the tide of harmony, 
Lose it in billows of ambitious sounds, 
As thou didst now. 

*T was passing sweet I own ; 
But there were words as sweet, the-which I lost, 
And should be glad to hear. 











Mlusigal Goxyespondenge. 


From NEW YORK. 

Apri 20.—On Wednesday evening quite a large 
audience was assembled in one of our Presbyterian 
churches, to hear Mr. Root’s Cantata of “the Pil- 
grim Fathers.” I was very much pleased with this 
composition as a whole: it is full of vigor, and of an 
earnest striving which forbids everything trivial. 
The subject, so dear and stirring to every American 
heart, seemed to me, however, rather too generally 
treated, the impersonations too vague, and the whole 
lacking a little variety and animation. But it con- 
tained many excellent things, particularly among 
the ensemble pieces and choruses. Of the latter the 
opening one was very fine, expressing well the stern, 
sad, yet resigned spirit of endurance of the oppres- 
sed sect. Beside these a thanksgiving chorus of 
the exiles at their safe arrival in their new home— 
one or two semi-choruses of Indians, a solo by one 
of their number, a triumphal chorus of the Puritans 
after a successful struggle with the natives, a Trio of 
Indian women, lamenting their slain, and the final 
semi-chorus, and Hallelujah Fugue of the Puritans, 
which were very worthy of notice. But the gem of 
the whole was a double chorus in the first part, in 
which a solemn choral, supposed to be sung on the 
land by the Pastor and those of his people remain- 
ing with him, blended with a lively hope and trustful 
farewell song by those on the departing ship, whose 
voices gradually die away in the distance. The ef- 
fect is very beautiful and the idea admirably car- 
ried out. 

The execution of the choruses was uncommonly 
fine. I hardly ever heard truer, more unanimous, (if 
I may call it so) choral singing. The solo perform- 
ances were not as pleasing, owing partly, perhaps, to 
the fact that the solos were not as interesting as com- 
positions as the rest of the music. Bornonis. 


From MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

ApriL 18—When in January last I reported to 
your readers the successful performance of Der Frey- 
schiitz, by the Milwaukee Musical Society, I promised 
that I would write again on the next extraordinary 
occasion. This extraordinary occasion has come; 
and I feel fully justified in chronicling a very suc- 
cessful representation of Norma by the same society. 
When I speak of success, I do so honestly, as I am 
able to compare this opera not only with those of 
New York and Boston, but with many I have heard 
on the continent of Europe. It may seem a strong 
assertion, but it is true, that I have rarely heard such 
an uniformly correct and faultless rendering of this 
most favorite of Bellini’s operas. I do not by any 





means intend by this to convey the idea that I have not 
heard many superior renderings of the part of Norma, 
or of Severo. But it is the so desirable equality of 
perfection in the orchestra, in the chorus, in the 
prominent solo parts, as well as in the minor ones, 
to which is owing the surprising success and effect 
which has crowned the indefatigable efforts of our 
excellent conductor, Hans BALATKA. 

And this equality in the ensemble of a well-drilled 
orchestra, a good chorus, and well-rendered solo 
parts, constitutes, after all, all the beauty of an opera, 
and in my estimation is much preferable to a repre- 
sentation such as I have often heard (and particu- 
larly in this country,) made up of one or two great 
stars, a good orchestra, a miserable chorus! and 
more miserable minor parts ! 

The following is an extract from a criticism of the 
performance which appeared in one of the papers: 

The arduous character of Norma was admirably 
sustained by Miss Hintze. It was no slight under- 
taking to play this part before a discriminating though 
indulgent audience, many of whom had seen and 
heard De Vries, Steffanone, Parodi, and other ope- 
ratic stars of the first magnitude, in the same char- 
acter. Yet HinrTzeE stood this severe test well and 
repeatedly called down the house by the impassioned 
energy of her acting, and the spirit and correctness 
with which she gave her music. Mrs. Mau Er, as 
Adalgisa, surprised and delighted even those who ap- 
preciated to the full her rare musical talents and_had 
anticipated everything from her impersonation. She 
looked, played and sang the part of Adalgisa better 
than it has ever been our fortune to hear it done in 
New York, or anywhere else. ‘The well-known duet 
in the third act, between Norma and Adalgisa, was 
executed with a sweetness, taste and precision, which 
fairly electrified the audience—Mr. B1eEDERMAN as 
the Roman Proconsul, did full justice to his part. 
He was handsomely dressed, and his sweet, sympa- 
thetic voice was heard to great advantage. Especially 
was this the case in the beautiful trio with Norma 
and Adalgisa in the second act. Mr. GresBere, as 
Oroveso, made a noble High Priest, his glorious bass 
voice filling the hall with its volume, and his excel- 
ent acting adding to its effect. 

I will only add, that as often as I have heard 
Norma in Europe and in this country, I never heard 
a better ‘Adalgisa’ than that of Mrs. MAHLER; nor 
do I remember a better chorus of Druids, than this. 
They number about fifty; and as they accentuated 
and shaded excellently the. opening chorus and the 
war song, were very effective. Our orchestra has 
much improved since last winter, owing particularly 
to a set of new and well-matched wood-harmony, 
imported by the society from Germany; and toa 
careful practice of the brass and wood instruments. 

The orchestra numbers thirty-four, and has weekly 
rehearsals. For the next monthly concert of the 
society, which takes place in a few days, there will 
be in the programme: Spontini’s overture to Vestale. 
Beethoven’s C major Symphony (whole,) Chorus 
from Elijah, with orchestra, etc. etc. Would you 
have thought even ten years ago, that after ten years 
there would be ‘way off’ in Wisconsin a ‘home’ 
opera, and monthly classical concerts, and Beetho- 
ven’s Symphonies, and Onslow’s Quintets ? 

Yours truly, § Vio.Ltno. 





From MILAN. 

By letters received within a few days we learn that 
Miss HENsLER met with great succeess at La Scala, 
on the evening of March 25th. Like all debutantes 
on the Italian stage, she has been obliged to submit 
to the caprices of rival artistes, whose efforts to pre- 
vent her appearance have been sometimes successful. 
Twice she has been directed to appear in Rigoletto, 
and at the last moment been compelled to give way 
to another. On the last night of the Carnival sea- 
son, however, she was called upon to sing at a few 
hours’ notice, and was found equal to the emergency. 
Seven times she was called before the audience. 
and finally, as the Italian papers say, with such unan- 
imous applause as had not perhaps been equalled 
during the entire season. 





Music Abroad. 


London. 

Tue Concerts—The Philharmonic Society’s 
second Concert was given March 26th. The follow- 
ing was the programme: 

Overture: Der Freischiitz, Weber. 
Aria: “ O salutaris Hostia,” Mrs. Lockey,. .... Cherubini. 
Concerto: Violin, Mr. Blagrove,..............- Mendelssohn. 
Selection from Lohengrin: Introduction, instrumental ; 
Bridal Procession ; Wedding music and Epithalamium, 
Wagner. 
Choral Symphony, No. 9,.......... Cov ceedseecece Beethoven. 








The Examiner speaks thus of Richard Wagner, 
the conductor, and of the Ninth Symphony of Beet- 
hoven: 


The overture to the Freischiitz was ably conducted by 
M. Wagner, and its repetition was eagerly demanded. 
The long symphony of Beethoven did not succeed so well 
under his baton. Mr. Moschelles was the first to make 
it intelligible in this country; and under the direction of 
Mr. Costa it maintained its character. Both of these 
skilful artists would have improved the effect of this com- 
position by curtailing the first incomprehensible move- 
ment of at least half its fatiguing length; but they had 
not ames enough to oppose sound judgment and pure 
taste to blind prejudice and partizanship. 


The Atheneum says— 

It was to be perceived that the new comer’s predilec- 
tions lean towards music alla fantasia, from his handling 
of the baton during the overture—which was encored— 
and the Symphony; and his reading may be credited 
with a coarse and over-strained enthusiasm. To impress 
this on the orchestra, that precision to which the band 
(with all its imperfections) had been wrought during 
later years, has been already sacrificed. A case of more 
discreditable posanating through well-known music— 
period and place considered—is not in our recollection. 

* * * * * * * 

Herr Wagner, however, in his common-places “ stands 
by his order.” Those who have abused the melodious 
school of musical thinkers have always recurred to 
rhythm and melody whenever they could—and in this 
recurrence have often taken refuge in frivolity or dry- 
ness. Except, in short, for the stir which has been made 
in the matter, and the empiricism with which the music 
was recommended in the programme, these specimens of 
“composition for the future” would hardly have been 
worth a line of analysis for only intrinsic novelty or merit 
they possess. Compared with outlines so lean and with 
colors so exaggerated, what a treasury of rich, distinct, 
and various motivi seemed to be the Chorat Symphony ! 
There are thoughts, indeed !—there are melodies !—and it 
is because the first are so vigorous and the second are so 
hauntingly sweet that the Symphony is accepted ;—and 
not because of the novelties of form contained in it, since 
these are not happy,—and not because of its evidence of 
purpose, since it is manifest, from the printed analysis of 
the composer’s meaning{ written by Herr Wagner in 1846, 
and translated, and circulated on Monday evening), that 
there is no amount of solemn bombast or of sentimental 
nonsense which may not be imputed to poor Beethoven 
on the occasion by the initiated, who can see in the clouds 
“ whale or ouzels”’ as their distempered fancy pleaseth. 

Mr.Atrrep MELLON, the leader of the Orchestral 
Union, gave a Concert on April 2d, at which, says the 
Morning Chronicle :— 

The piéce de résistance was BEETHOVEN’S Pastoral 
Symphony, played in a style which recalls at once, to 
those who have had the good fortune to hear them, the 
greatest performances of the renowned Gewandhaus 
Orchestra in Leipsic, under MENDELSSOHN’S direction. 
We particularly noted the fine reading of the Storm- 
movement, which perfectly electrified the audience. One 
of the most attractive features of the concert was a new 
overture, entitled Heloise, composed by Mr. MELLon, be- 
ing the fourth concert overture we owe tohis pen. Mons. 
Sarnton played a very elaborate and effective violin 
fantasia on themes from VERD1's Rigoletto, and Mr. 
Custns gave a very finished performance on the piano 
of MENDELSSOHN’s andante and rondo in B minor. 


Tue Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Sociery gave 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ on April 3d, at Exeter Hall, 
with a chorus of eight hundred voices, but the per- 
formance seems to have been hardly above medi- 


ocrity. 


Tue Roya Irauian OPER, it is announced, will open 
on the 10th inst. Mr. Gye has not yet put forth the usual 
prospectus of the season, but we are in a condition to men- 
tion some particulars which may interest our musical 
readers. The company is to be of Pree pg if strength. 
Its principal members will be—Soprani: Mdlle. Bosio, 
Mdlle. Ney, Mdlle. Marai, and Madame Viardot. Con- 
tralto: Mdlle. Didiée. Tenors: Mario, Tamberlik, Gar- 
doni, and Lucchesi. Basses: Lablache, Formes, Zelger, 
Tagliafico, and Polonini. In this list, however, there is 
one sad blank—hiatus valde deflendus—the name of Grisi, 
absent for the first time these twenty years, and with- 
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drawn, it is understood, for ever. For such an irrepara- 
ble loss we must console ourselves as we best may. 
Mario, we believe, is engaged only for a short period. 
The great features of the season will be the production 
of the Etoile du Nord, and of Verdi's last and highly sac- 
cessful opera, Jl Trovatore. The Etoile du Nord will 
probably be brought out under the personal superin- 
tendence of Meyerbeer himself, who is at present occu- 
~ in preparing the opera for the Italian stage, by turn- 
ng the originally spoken dialogue into recitative. 

Drury “~— is to open on Easter Monday for Italian 
and German opera. e learn that Madame Persiani, 
Tamburini, and Salvi are to be members of the Italian 
portion of the company. The Germans, with some ex- 
ceptions, will be the same as last year. Balfe is men- 
tioned as being engaged to officiate as musical director. 
A new German opera, by Mr. Aguilar, has been accepted, 
and is to be produced early in the season. 

The Haymarket isto be partially transformed into an 
English opera-house, in which form it will be opened on 
Easter Monday. The principal singers are Mr. and Mrs. 
Sims Reeve-, and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss. A new English 
opera, by Mr. Henry Smart, is already in preparation. 

pera is to alternate with “the legitimate drama ’’—a 
term which we use for want of a better, for we do not see 
why opera should not be deemed as legitimate as any 
other branch of the drama. The legitimate drama is to 
be supported by Miss Cushman and-Miss Helen Faucit. 
We do not much approve of such half-and-half measures 
—a theatre, like every other undertaking, ought to have 
one undivided purpose. By attempting to do several 
things at once, none of them are done well. Our nation- 
al opera never prospers, because it is always tacked on as 
an appendage to something else. To have English opera, 
‘we must have an English opera-house—a theatre exclu- 
sively devoted to one single object, of adequate magnitude, 
and supplied not only with a complete company of dra- 
matic singers, but with a sufficient orchestra and chorus, 
a competent director, and all the “ appliances and means 
to boot” which are necessary to the efficiency and suc- 
cess of a musical establishment. 

Bottesini, the celebrated double bass player, has re- 
turned to London after a long absence. His marvellous 
tours de force on his gigantic instrument will, of course, 
form a prominent feature of the concerts of the season. 
We have already mentioned that Alboni is about to visit 
this country. She is engaged by Mr. Beale for a pro- 
vincial tour during the summer, in which she is to be ac- 
companied by several artists of reputation, includin 
Herr Ernst, Mdlle. Jenny Bauer, Signor Lorenzo, Mr. J. 
L, Hatton, and Mr. Land, who is to act as conductor. 





Paris. 

The London Atheneum translates from the Journal 
des Débats, M. d’Ortigue’s account of the Symphony, 
by M. Gounod, which was lately brought forward by 
the Society of Young Artists : 


This is the work of a master. The first allegro, in D 
—_ is carried on spiritedly, without an introduction ; 
—the second movement is an , in D minor, in 
which is to be found a delicious little fugue. The min- 
uet is charming,—it is in F, if I recollect right,—and the 
final rondo is full of vivacity and effect. * * In all, 
there is an abundance of ideas, freshness of imagination, 
clearness of line, ——— details, and a seience all 
the more consummate nse it is eapitally disguised 
beneath a light and brilliant veil. 


And remarks that ‘M. d’Ortigue farther commends 
this Symphony,—avowedly written for a young so- 
ciety,—for the comparative simplicity of the means 
employed. We note his praise for the benefit of all 
who confound progress and novelty with exaggera- 
tion, and who forget that in Music this has not been 
the law. Long after Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
and Missa Solennis, and Posthumous Quartets were 
written came Mendelssohn's Symphonies, and Orato- 
rios, and Quartets ; and these can get a hearing and 
keep favor, though the amount of genius exhibited 
in them be smaller—though their style be less pre- 
tending and their executive claims less difficult than 
Beethoven's.’ 


The Opera Comique has c= a work of the Prince de 
la pce Sree is quite a learned musician, loves good 
music, and much excellent taste; he has not, how- 
ever, had the good taste to leave his opera in his princel 
portfolio. Poorer compositions have been listened to, it 
is true; but is it right in one who is not forced by ne- 
cessity to a bad action to take from us a whole evening, 
which we, as conscientious critics, felt compelled to de- 
vote to him and his works? We are expecting the new 
opera of Mr. Tuomas, the announcements of which are 
numerous; we are awaiting the departure of the Italians 
with indifference, and the arrival of Les Vepres with 
stoicism. It is not our fault that we have only to com- 
municate fears and hopes for the future; the present is 
dumb, it says nothing, it sings nothing, it ba ic nothing, 
except on ’Change, or some piano-forte. Halevy’s La 
Juive has made no money, Mdlle. CRUVELLI no 


and without the ballet, which, with its ] : 


ambes, 
or, rather, its limbs more or less well-rounded, ices 





fhe eyes of our wonder-seekers, no one would know that 
there existed an institution which is called the Académie 
Impériale, and which is loaded with every imperial favor. 
ive us a singer like Mdlle. HELENE Bere, that sec- 
ond Swedish nightingale whom we heard yesterday in a 
concert at PLEYEL’s saloon, and the opera will give us 
news of itself. What a pleasing and powerful voice, and 
at the same time, such an excellent method! What rav- 
ishing simplicity in her manner, and what charming ex- 
pression! We have been so much accustomed to see our 
singers accomplish their performances only with grimaces 
and contortions of face, that we have been astonished 
when we remembered that any thing to be well done 
must be easily and gracefully done, by one who claims 
to approach perfection. Mdlle. Berg is, in every sense, 
a charming petson, whose future meg largely. Mme. 
GoLpDsCHMIDT (JENNY LIND) had the same teacher; 
it was Mr. Brera, father of Mdlle. Helene, who fashioned 
both of these singers, who will shortly rival each other. 
The artists that we have been wont to see in our midst 
are voyaging to the four quarters of the globe. Sivort 
is at Paris, it is true, but he will not play here, and will 
soon take his departure. ViEUXTEMPS kes leaped from 
Vienna to Berlin, and from the latter place to Bruxelles. 
JoacHm™, with Madame ScHuMANN, has been giving 
concerts at Berlin, Hamburg, and Dresden; ScHULHOFF 
journeys from Berlin to Hamburg, and from Hamburg to 
anover, playing everywhere the compositions so much 
in vogue amongst the amateurs of every country. DREY- 
sCHOCK has returned from Copenhagen, covered with 
decorations and gold, (according to the advertisements ;) 
Mdlle Ciauss has given six concerts at Vienna and Pesth, 
and is expected at Prague; Miss ARABELLA GopDARD 
is at Berlin; Rupinstery, whose compositions and 
ee seem to have created a sensation in Germany, 
as taken the place of Mdlle. Clauss on the posters of 
Vienna; Madame Go_pscu™ipT has given eleven con- 
certs in the principal cities of Holland, by which it is said 
the Swedish nightingsle, No. 1, has made eighty-five thou- 
sand francs; Liszt is working at his new piano-organ, 
and preparing to visit London, to lend his support to his 
friend RicHARD WAGNER; BERLI0z is expected in Paris 
to superintend the performances of his L’Enfance du 
Christ at the Opera Comique, and will then leave for Lon- 
don, where he is to direct some concerts at Exeter Hall; 
and THALBERG remains at Naples, enjoying as seriously 
as possible, the dolce far niente which so well suits him. 
Cor. N. Y. Mus. Gaz. 


It strikes us that the Opera Comique is rather a 
queer stage whereon to produce L’Enfance du Christ, 
though what that may be we cannot even guess. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 





Philharmonic Concert. 


New York, Apr. 23.—Saturday was a feast day 
with the friends of harmony here, the morning and 
the evening being occupied at Niblo’s theatre 
with the rehearsal and the concert of the Pui1- 
HARMONIC SocrETy,—the last of the four of 
this, their thirteenth season. And everything 
conspired to give it zest. The-day was one of 
the most sunshiny and spring-like ; the air fresh 
and stimulating us with an unusual supply of 
oxygen, the sky uncommonly blue, and Broadway 
exceeding thronged and gay ;—we never met so 
many handsome persons or so many brilliant 
dresses in the streets. At 10}, A. M., the re- 
hearsal commenced and lasted some three hours, 
the audience consisting of some three or four 
hundred lady subscribers, with a sprinkling of 
artists, critics, &c.; the orchestra composed of 
seventy-six instruments, the strings alone (26 
violins, 9 violas, 7 violoncelli and 10 double 
basses) exceeding any entire orchestral force to 
which we have been used in Boston; and the 
place as pleasant as the hour. We listen to great 
music with a double satisfaction in the morning, 
when the brain is clear, the senses fresh and the 
whole nervous system strong to bear excitement ; 
especially so when the Symphony, as in this case, 
was Beethoven’s Seventh, the overture Tannhdu- 
ser, and the choral pieces all by Mendelssohn. 





The principal drawback was the bad acoustic 
nature of the theatre,—extremely bad—although 
the very genial aspect of the place went some 
way to atone for it. The arrangement of the 
musicians on the front of the stage, which had 
been built out forward to the middle of the par- 
quet, and with some rich, quiet Gothic scenery 
behind them, with the semi-circular tiers of audi- 
ence, and all the tasteful ornamentation of the 
house, was at least quite musical to the eye. Cer- 
tainly: no architectural form looks so musical, and 
so predisposing to the mood of music, as the the- 
atrical form ; pity that its genial aspect cannot be 
reconciled with the acoustics of a concert hall ! 
This fresh morning preparation of the ear and 
soul was as good for the hearer as for the per- 
formers. The audience also needs rehearsal for 
a true symphonic feast. Predisposed by these 
fresh impressions of the morning, every one could 
listen with the spirit and the understanding at the 
concert in the evening. We pass on to that. 
The programme was altogether admirable,—the 
best which we remember ever to have seen re- 
ported of the ParrHARMONIC, or perhaps of any 
orchestral concerts in this country. It was as 


follows : 
PART I. 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, op. 92,........++++- . Beethoven. 
Chorus from Elijah, No. 5, in C minor, “ Yet doth the 
Fe ve co cccéUeiaccecdaseuceeccsbacsces Mendelssohn. 


Trio: “ Lift thine eyes,”’ and Chorus: ‘‘ He, watching 
over Israel,” from Elijah, No. 28 and 29,....Mendelssohn. 
PART II. 
Overture to Tannhiuser,...........- pacdoccs.ccessios WORRGR. 
Concertsttick, in F,........00 scccsccscccccece «+» Von Weber. 


Mr. William Mason. 
Finale to the first act of the “‘ Loreley,”’ op. 98,. . Mendelssohn. 


Comductor,. ....crcccressccccecs Mr. Carl Bergmann. 
Leader of the Vocal Music,....... Mr. G. W. Morgan. 


When we arrived, sometime before the hour 
appointed, not a seat remained unoccupied in the 
parquet or either circle; it was a most brilliant 
audience, and in the main an eagerly attentive 
one, although there were enough of the buzzing 
butterfly tribe on either side of us to provoke the 
listening patience. Those who went to see and 
be seen, to amuse and be amused, were many; 
but those who went for music’s sake were also 
evidently not a few. The Philharmonic Society, 
in its thirteen years, if it has not made symphony 
as frequent, cheap and popular as might be, has 
educated a subscribing nucleus of the best sort of 
listeners, so that when orchestra and programme 
are kept well up to the work, there is guaranty of 
good times at its concerts. 

The glorious Seventh Symphony went better 
than we ever heard it. With such a noble mass 
of violins and basses, and with such a conductor 
as CARL BERGMANN, how could it indeed be 
otherwise ? Yet many had been the misgivings, 
and modest enough the promises of both conduc- 
tor, government and members. It was plain that 
Bergmann had inspired the utmost confidence in 
the rehearsals; all looked up to him as the man 
that had at length come to vitalize the choice and 
abundant orchestral material that only asked a 
leader. They all did their best, and he did his 
best, and the whole thing went to a charm, and 
Beethoven’s grand design was realized. We had 
but recently heard the same Symphony well 
played at home, by a much smaller orchestra. 
We noticed with satisfaction that Bergmann did 
not take the introduction (poco sostenuto) so 
extremely slow as Eckhardt did. There was 
a very enthusiastic attempt made to enforce a 
repetition of the second movement, which was 
honorable to the appreciation of the audience, 
but was wisely declined. “i 
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Familiar as the Germania and Orchestral 
Union had made us with the Tannhduser over- 
ture in Boston, we felt that now we heard it truly 
for the first time. It needed all that mass and 
brilliancy of violin sounds, to bring out all its 
features in their just expression, and indeed to 
furnish more than nominally the eight real and 
distinct violin parts in certain passages. The 
conductor knew this music perfectly and had im- 
pressed its intentions upon the noble material 
under his baton so successfully, that it grew upon 
the ear and mind, from the first chords to the last, 
a wonderful and splendid whole. The overture 
produced a most decided impression, for a new 
work of such complexity and magnitude. 

Mr. Mason’s playing of the Concertstiick did 
not seem to us to do him so much justice, as his 
remarkably fluent, delicate and easy rendering of 
the florid and rather Willmers-like Nocturne with 
which he answered the encore. The Concerto 
was skilfully, and, in some parts, beautifully play- 
ed, but hardly with such sustained power and 
firmness, and such masterly unity of style as one 
could wish. Now and then a passage came out 
not quite neatly and distinctly, and the impression 
was too feeble. The place indeed was wholly 
unpropitious for a piano programme ; the instru- 
ment, really a fine new Erard, emitting such a 
hard and tinkling sound, that one fancied it a 
very old one ; such we doubt not was the dead- 
ening influence of the room, at least from our 
point of hearing. 

The vocal selections were of the best, bug not so 
the performance. The MenpELssoun UNION is 
but a new society, and there is evidence of earnest- 
ness and faithfulness on the part of its members; 
at all events they all sing. But their number, 
only seventy, although there could be no complaint 
of want of loudness, was by no means a sufficient 
balance to that powerful orchestra, even with half 
the double-basses laid down on their sides, nor 
adequate to that rich, full breadth of harmony re- 
quired by such choruses as those from “ Elijah, ” 

ecially the first in C minor, which ends with 
that sublime Chorale, (the latter, more joyous 
movement of which, by the way, seemed unnatu- 
rally held back to the same slow time with the 
solemn Chorale.) Much of it sounded hard, 
crude and heavy; there was a want of swell and 
diminution and too much of the uniform organ 
volume without the vanish of tone; also occasional 
discord, the tenors singing sharp. There was 
more of true blending and shading in the delivery 
of the lovely chorus: He watching over Israel. 
The Trio was coldly, but correctly given. To us 
the feature of the programme was the Loreley 
music of Mendelssohn, in which our expectations 
were not at all disappointed, so far as the music 
was concerned. It is full of weird and mystical 
effects, and modulations that almost chill one with 
the sense of night and the damp Rhine air; a 
fine blending of the human pathos and the pe- 
culiar Mendelssonian fairy element. 

Some of the soprano and alto choruses were 
quite well sung; but the solo voice was distress- 
ingly sharp throughout, giving the impression that 
Miss Loreley had really wandered up and down 
the cold banks of the Rhine in not the best humor, 
until her spirits and her voice were out of tune. 
We could not help fancying that all the vocal 
music would have gained by having the same 
conductor with the purely orchestral pieces. 

The Philharmonic Society are preparing ano- 





ther concert, complimentary to their long time 
conductor, now in feeble health, Mr. THEoDORE 
E1sFELD. This gentleman has been of very 
great service to the cause of good music in New 
York, and has been in every sense one of the 
leading spirits among musical artists here. All 
feel a debt of gratitude to him, and all musicians 
and all music-lovers will unite with sympathetic 
good will in making the proposed tribute every 
way a worthy one. The fifth symphony, the 
Tannhduser overture, Cherubini’s Wassertrdger 
overture, &c., &c., will be performed. 





April 24. 
‘William Tell’ at the Academy of Music. 

We have at length heard this last and in one 
sense ‘ greatest’ of Rossin1’s operas three times. 
As the music was entirely new to us, (except of 
course the overture,) the fame thereof so great, 
and our own expectations great accordingly, the 
more so that we had always felt a genius in Ros- 
sini’s works which he had trifled with, but which 
we understood that he had here set out to work 
withal in real earnest, we could not trust ourselves 
to speak from the impressions of a single hearing, 
distracted and fatigued too as we were. The su- 
perb theatre itself was a distraction. Such a 
blaze of architectural splendor could not but pre- 
occupy the mind continually at the visual rather 
than the auditory portals. And let us say here at 
the outset that we were pleased beyond expecta- 
tion with the Academy. We find its aspect much 
more pleasing than our Boston Theatre, fond as 
we are of that. In general form, in tasteful lux- 
ury of ornament, and above all, in cheerful color- 
ing (white and gold,) it satisfies the craving for 
external, visual harmony, better than any public 
place we have been in. It is perhaps too bril- 
liant for quiet people in the long run; those clus- 
ters of globe lights that spring amid the heavy 
shrubbery of ornament with which the fronts of 
all the circles bristle, are somewhat damaging to 
weak eyes; but the whole effect is really rich, 
harmonious, genial and cheerful, with or without 
a brilliant audience. We cannot but think it bet- 
ter than our gloomy, sometimes lurid looking, red 
walls. Red is defended as the last result of the 
Parisian experience; but is it necessary to sup- 
pose it more than a Paris fashion of to-day, akin 
to the French love of what is glowing and in- 
tense, of melo-dramatic literature, blood and 
thunder novels, and stunning, brassy music? We 
mean no disparagement to our own fine theatre ; 
in all save the ‘vile red,’ it is both elegant, artis- 
tic and convenient; this one shall not wean us 
from it. But this, so far as the eye is concerned, 
we think the greater architectural triumph ;— 
we speak of the theatre proper, and not of the 
saloons and entrances, in which the Boston Thea- 
tre is infinitely superior. So too it is in seating; 
for it is plain at a glance that a very large pro- 
portion of the five thousand seats at the Acade- 
my are cut off from a fair view of the stage. And 
this is partly caused by what is architecturally 
perhaps the finest feature of the house, those rich 
Italian palace fronts of the double width of pro- 
scenium boxes each side of the stage. Acous- 
tically the theatre is excellent. We are quite sure 
a Philharmonic concert would sound a thousand 
times better in it, than at Niblo’s. 

But now for‘ William Tell.’ For once, for 
twice, we found the general impression of the 
music heavy. We could sympathize with what 





semi-musical people sometimes say of the best 
works : It is a heavy opera. It is fatiguing by its 
length; and not only by its length, but through 
the interruption of its unity and the suspension of 
its purely musical interest by so much melo- 
dramatic pageantry and dancing. Our corres- 
pondent was quite right in saying, that with the 
second act the purely musical interest ends; at 
all events the musical climax of the whole is 
passed, and in the last two acts the music becomes 
secondary to mere spectacle and action. Un- 
doubtedly the composition in the main is fine; 
there is a great deal of good music in it; the 
master has employed grander combinations, bolder 
harmonies and modulations, richer and deeper 
contrapuntal resources, and built the whole upon 
a more ambitious and more learned plan, than we 
could possibly expect from any other Italian 
writer, unless it were Cherubini. And in its dis- 
tinctive excellencies ‘Tell’ is almost as wide a 
departure from the Italian school, as Cherubini’s 
music. But the difference would seem to be 
that Cherubini found and followed his peculiar 
genius in that departure, whereas Rossini left his 
genius behind him. For one feels in listening to 
the ‘ Tell’ music, that he is no longer quite at 
home with the same old genial Rossini; that he 
is treated here to a novel and surprising display 
of the mercurial Italian’s power, but that he has 
not the man himself. Here is perhaps the greatest 
effort that Rossini ever made; he would do more 
and other than he had done; he felt the limit, 
the monotony, the almost triviality of what he 
had so. long been doing, although often so felici- 
tously. He had now a new public, a Parisian 
Grand Opera to write for; he stood where Gluck 
had once before exposed the shallowness of senti- 
mental Italian song dramas; he felt the greater 
depth and enduring quality of German music; 
he had been among the Alps and caught the idea 
of something vigorous and fresh and vitalized 
with intellect, with great ideas, in which the mu- 
sician might find manlier sphere than in the old 
exhausted sensuous round of southern loves and 
jealousies and pleasure-seeking. So he went to 
work to surpass himself and be something more 
than a melodist, to show that he was able to main- 
tain a place among the graver masters, and to 
wield like them the multiplex resources of full 
harmony and instrumental coloring. He has 
done it, and done it splendidly. But where is the 
peculiar melodic charm and inspiration of ‘ the 
Barber’ and his earlier works? Where that 
spontaneous, ceaseless gush of sparkling, fresh, 
exquisitely original musical ideas ? that still sur- 
prising play of a creative musical fancy, that kept 
squandering pearls upon extempore and unsub- 
stantial dresses? We do not find much of it in 
the ‘ Tell.’ We find instead large combinations, 
crowded harmonies, and vast activity in the 
orchestral accompaniments, with careful study to 
fit tones to local and dramatic requirements. In 
this Rossini has shown what he could do, and in- 
creased the world’s respect for his great power; 
but what a pity that he stopped short here and 
did not keep on until he could be once again 
himself and perfectly spontaneous in this larger 
kind of work ! 

The freshest music in this opera is that of the 
kind called “local,” the Alpine horns and echoes, 
&c.; but this is a very simple artifice. We have 
most of it im the first act, in the pastoral and 
hunting strains, and fresh, naive choruses of the 
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The music 
of this act is the most genuine and pleasing of 
the whole, though that of the second act is great- 
Some of its melodies remind us of the 
Prominent among its musical 


est. 
Soirées Musicales. 


| contents are the tenor air in which Arnold apos- 


trophizes his Matilda, and in which Boucron1 
used some very telling and effective high notes, 


_ and sang very earnestly and with good style, al- 
_ though rather a feeble person for so exacting a 


role; the very expressive music accompanying 
the pretty scene of the wedding of the three 
couples; the manly appeals of Tell to Arnold, in 
which BApIALI sang and acted nobly as he al- 
ways does, only that he unfortunately looked 


| more like a fierce Italian bandit than the Swiss 








patriot; the wedding chorus and prayer, and the 
stormy finale, appealing to heaven for revenge, 
after Gessler’s soldiers have dragged away the 
old pastor Melchthal. In these the ensemble was 
larger and better than we have ever had upon 
the operatic stage, the chorus being very nu- 
merous, and the soprano of Madame MARETZEK 
(Tell’s son, Jemmy), taking throughout the prom- 
inent part, and with great sweetness and telling 
purity of voice. 

It is in the second act that Rossini lays himself 
out for great effects. The first act had been 
simply indicative of Swiss life, first in its simpli- 
city and happiness; but its sunshine is crossed with 
bodeful shadows as often as the hunting horns of 
the tyrant’s crew are heard in the distance, or the 
anxious mind of Tell in every utterance contrasts 
the present gayety with the actual wrongs of 
Switzerland; and ending in scenes of outrage 
and collision between soldiery and people, so as 
to put us in possession of all the motives of the 
play. To that sunny scene of lake and mountains, 
now succeeds nightfall and the famous vale of 
Rutli. First a prelude of local coloring ;—pasto- 
ral strains and village vesper bells from one part 
alternate with the horns of Gessler and his court 
returning from the chase. Enter the princess 
Mathilda (SreEFFANONE), who has left this latter 
party for a meeting with her lover, Arnold. 
Here we have a fine, love-fraught solo, which 
Steffanone, when she is not hoarse, sings in the 
richest and most luscious tones and with the 
truest feeling. Arnold enters to take his leave of 
her, thinking by flight to distant parts and death 
sull’ campo della gloria, to escape the struggle be- 
tween such a love and duty to his groaning 
country. Here of course a lovers’ passionate 
duet. Tell and Walter (CoLert1) approach 
and Mathilda retires—not to appear again except 
for a moment, in the way of special providence, 
to rescue Tell’s son after the apple shooting scene. 
The two patriots inform Arnold Melchthal of the 
arrest and murder of his father, which appeal of 
course makes him entirely theirs, and here we 
have the famous Trio, which is perhaps the finest 
piece of music in the play, and fully up to such a 
situation. Then comes the rendezvous of the 
men of the three cantons, each entering singly, 
and in its turn exhorted by the leaders, till the 
mass accumulates to a mighty ensemble ; and then 
the oath and the grand chorus of revenge and 
liberty. The whole act is one superb crescendo 
of effects, ending with a grand climax; and it 
was well executed, save that MARETZEK is prone 
to lash up his orchestra too furiously. 

The real musical interest of the piece has now 
passed its height, and the audience have heard 











and seen and been excited quite as much as can 
be good for anybody ina single evening. The 
third act is dance and pageantry. Scene, the 
square in the village of Altdorf and the fair, 
where the villagers have to bow before the cap of 
Gessler. The dancing was stupid enough, except 
the ballet by a pretty company of girl soldiers, 
fantastically introduced, for what motive it was 
hard to see. The shooting of the apple on the 
boy’s head, the arrest of Tell and the boy, and 
the claiming of the latter by Mathilda, who se- 
cretly favors the patriots, end this act. The 
fourth act has two scenes: the first in a cottage, 
where Arnold pours out his soul in a great tenor 
song, full of heroic resolution, and where he has 
again need, as in the first act, of the powerful 
high C from the chest (U’ut de poitrine), which 
made Duprez so famous. If Bolcioni trans- 
posed this half a tone, he nevertheless gave the 
air with a great deal of vigor, although his voice 
showed signs of fatigue after so much exertion. 
For ourselves, we did not go to hear the ut de 
poitrine, nor, if we had heard it, is it probable 
that we should have celebrated that as the event 
in hearing “ William Tell.” The finale is melo- 
dramatic to a degree; a wonderfully well man- 
aged storm upon the lake, where Tell leaps from 
the boat, sends an arrow to the tyrant’s heart, and 
Switzerland is free! We really retain little or 
no impression of the music of all this; it was 
swallowed up in spectacle. How different from 
the finale to Don Juan! There too is spectacle ; 


but the soul and meaning of it haunt you ever 


after in the music. Rossini, the musician, seems 
to have grown weary of his Prospero’s wand, 
and if he did not break it, to have trifled with it 
from the middle of his work. 

Yet “William Tell” is not without the ele- 
ments of greatness. It showed Rossini’s power 
to step out of his own habits, to surpass himself; 
it proved him a great musician. We cannot 
think it can ever be one of the very popular ope- 
ras; it is too long, too crowded, too destitute of 
musical unity and progress after the second act; 
and it lacks the enlivening charm of even one 
very prominent female character. Steffanone’s 
part is pretty much all limited to just one scene. 
In the character of the music we were disap- 
pointed in finding it, if less after the usual pat- 
tern of Italian song operas, yet not so German as 
we had always heard it stated. It seems rather 
French, and like a precursor of those great or- 
chestral, effect operas of MEYERBEER. ‘Then 
again we were continually struck by effects, par- 
ticularly in the male choruses, which palpably 
anticipated certain peculiarities of his Italian 
successors, of Don1zETTI and of VERDI. 

“Tell” has drawn crowded audiences almost 
uniformly now for seven nights, and will be per- 
formed two nights more. On Monday it will 
give way to Verp1’s Jl Trovatore. Madame Dr 
La GRANGE, (Ullman’s new card) has also been 
announced for Monday at Niblo’s, although she 
has not yet arrived. Her company is to consist 
of Paropt, well-known here of old; of Sig. M1- 
RATI, said to be the best tenor in Italy, Sig. 
Morelli, baritone, &c., &c. Our readers have al- 
ready smiled over the funny shrewdness and 
presumption of the manager’s card. The Ger- 
man opera came to an un-German end with 
“Romeo and Juliet;” but there was success 
enough to encourage a hope that New York may 
ere long have a permanent German opera of the 





higher order, in which Fidelio and Iphigenia in 
Aulis may be worthily performed. Certainly this 
German population of at least 150,000, with all 
the other lovers of German music, should be quite 
adequate to the snpport of such an institution. 

J. 8. D. 





MusicaL Funp Socirety.—The Concert of 
this Society, on Saturday last, was attended by a 
large audience, though not so large as we had ex- 
pected to see on the occasion of the last orchestral 
concert of the season. The manuscript overture 
by Mr. J. C. D. Parker stood first on the pro- 
gramme, and was conducted by the young com- 
poser himself. It made upon the audience a very 
favorable impression, and not less so, we think, 
upon musicians and critics. It opened with a 
slow movement, in which the reed instruments 
and horns predominated and were treated with 
most excellent effect ; but it appeared to us that 
the strings were not used with so good effect, 
seeming at times a littte thin and weak. The 
overture, generally, gave much satisfaction ; the 
instrumentation being full and rich; and the themes, 
without being strikingly original, were yet not 
uninteresting or trivial. On the whole, we 
thought the composition one likely to be satisfac- 
tory to musicians as a promising result of faithful 
study, rather than what would be found popular by 
a miscellaneous audience. It was throughout most 
attentively listened to, enjoyed and heartily ap- 
plauded,—and its reception could not but have 
been most gratifying to the composer, who most 
efficiently conducted the orchestra, which, in its 
turn, seemed to spare no effort to give to the new 
work all its best effects. 

Mr. Sarrer gave the E flat Concerto of Beet- 
hoven in a manner which gave general satisfac- 
tion, although it would be impossible to satisfy the 
various conceptions of more learned critics who 
are thoroughly familiar with the composition — 
Every one has his own idea of the manner in 
which such a work should be played, and will 
not be content with anything that falls in any 
way short of that ideal. Mr. Satter, on this oc- 
casion, appeared for the first time before one of 
our large audiences, and, both in the concerto 
and in the wonderful Liszt fantasias on Don Gio- 
vanni and Lucia, made a great impression as a 
pianist of remarkable and varied talent, and that 
too, on hearers who, familiar with many pianists 
of acknowledged excellence, are not a little criti- 
cal and strict in their requirements. He was 
much applauded, and gave, in acknowledgment of 
his recall, the beautiful minuet of Mozart, fa- 
miliar to those who have attended his concerts. 
We could not but wish that some of the enthusi- 
astic applauders of Saturday evening had attend- 
ed the delightful Soirées at Chickering’s. 

Mrs. J. H. Lone sang the famous cavatina 
from Linda di Chamounix, Oh luce di quest’ ani- 
ma, with full orchestral accompaniment, with 
brilliant success. Mrs. Long is one of the best, 
perhaps, the best of our native singers; with con- 
siderable natural powers, she has acquired, under 
Signor CorRELLI, a pure style of Italian singing, 
which, in the concert-room, is exceedingly effec- 
tive; her execution and vocalization are good, 
though not faultless ; she has sufficient passion to 
give much life and spirit to her performance. In 
the Second Part of the Concert, she gave Qui la 
voce with equal success; and, in acknowledge- 
ment of the enthusiastic encore that rewarded 
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her efforts, sang “ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
in a very pleasing manner. 

Mrs. RosA Garcia DE Rrpas, who in past 
seasons has given much pleasure to the Academy 
and Musical Fund audiences, and is always ready 
to aid in good works, sang an aria composed by 
Maretzek,we think, for Steffanone, but which wan- 
ted all the voice and style of Steffanone to make it 
tolerable. It was not within Signora Ribas’ capa- 
city, and seemed to us an unfortunate selection. 

The trumpet duo of Messrs. HernicKE and 
Pinter was well performed with accompani- 
ment of the full orchestra, and was much ap- 
plauded. 

The overture to Semiramide was played in very 
fine style by the orchestra, and closed the con- 
cert; but, with the recollections of the opera still 
fresh, it seemed as if the curtain should rise and 
the entertainment should commence with: this, 
rather than to give it as the signal for cloaking 
and bonneting, and as intimation that the enter- 
tainment had come to an end. 

The Concert was a most successful and pleas- 
ing one, and we hope was not without its good 
effect on the finances of the Musical Fund So- 
ciety, who should not be discouraged from re- 
newed efforts in another season. The excellence 
of the orchestra, infinitely beyond any perma- 
nent organization that has ever been heard in Bos- 
ton, is acknowledged on all hands, and we are 
confident that the tide of fortune will assuredly 
take a favorable turn in another year, and bring 
a well deserved and substantial reward. 





English Opera. 

The opera troupe at the Boston Theatre have 
sung every night this week, giving the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera’ on Monday, ‘ Cinderella’ on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and ‘ La Sonnambula’ on Wednesday. 
Of all these we have spoken before. The repre- 
sentation of ‘La Sonnambula’ we did not hear, 
but learn from other sources that it was a remark- 
ably good performance; and that Mr. Harri- 


SON proved more than usually acceptable to his 


hearers. For Friday ‘Guy Mannering’ was an- 
nounced, but this of course is too late for notice 
in our columns. Miss Louisa Pyne has madea 
most decided impression and there is but one 
opinion as to her remarkable merits as a vocalist. 
English opera put upon the stage as this has been 
should surely be popular, and we wonder not a 
little not to see really crowded houses. We omit- 
ted, in our notice of ‘Cinderella’ last week, to 
speak of a chorus behind the scenes, which was 
very noticeable for its cxcellence in time and tune, 
being, we think, the only one we ever heard that 
we could listen to with even a tolerable satisfac- 
tion. The phenomenon is so rare a one that we 
are at a loss to account for it, and would by no 
means fail to notice it. We are unable to state 
how long the opera troupe will remain, nor what 
operas will be given in the remainder of their en- 
gagement. This afternoon, ‘ Cinderella’ is re- 
peated. 


The Musical Gazette, a few weeks since, was a little 
disposed to laugh at our sensitiveness to the pickings 
and stealings of the London Musical World. But 
now the ox of the Gazette is gored, and behold how 
its righteous indignation is excited ! 

The coolness of the Musical World in making its 
extensive depredations is not a little amusing. 
What further developments a careful comparison of 








the German and French musical journals with its 
columns would bring to light we cannot say; but the 
proportion of matter cribbed from our own columns 
and those of the Gazette, not only without credit, 
but even boldly, unblushingly inserted as original, is 
truly astonishing. 

These excellent extracts are set off like precious 
stones, by a kind of foil, the really original articles 
of the Musical World, which are the most extraor- 
dinary specimens of rhetorical bathos and balderdash 
that we can find in a year’s reading of newspapers. 
Such stuff would not be tolerated in any tenth rate 
American daily paper that could boast of ten sub- 
scribers, and how the standard English musical pa- 
per can be permitted to give the world such nonsense 
we cannot conceive. We expect at least “ pure En- 
glish undefiled” in a London paper. We should 
like to give specimens of its style, but forbear. 


The London Musical World is an able and honest 
sheet truly ; fearless, too especially in its appropri- 
ations of the labors of others. It has given our ori- 
ginal articles as its own repeatedly, and has done so 
many remarkable things, that we had thought nothing 
in the way of unfairness and dishonesty in its col- 
umns could again surprise us. But we were mis- 
taken; we had not begun to conceive to what a depth 
of meanness the editor could descend. The coolness 
of an article, in its issue of March 24, would gratify 
a wooden-nutmeg manufacturer, or thimble-rigger 
even. It prefaces an article upon Wagner as follows: 
“From sources in our possession, and from personal 
experience,” [fancy the editor of the Musical World 
having any personal experience other than pecuniary, 
and that disastrous to his victim, with any one '] “ we 
have gathered a few facts, which, for general conve- 
nience, we shall throw into a form half-narrative, half- 
critical.” After this modest exofflium, what follows, 
think you, reader? Simply a garbled, mutilated, and 
distorted copy of the article in the Musical Gazette 
of March 3, on RicHarp WaGNeER, in which every 
merited compliment to the man is omitted, and a 
sneer, or abusive epithet put in its place. And this 
is the only musical weekly that John Bull can sus- 
tain in his capital ! 








Mr. Fry’s Stasat Mater.—Quite a contro- 
versy is going on in the New York papers between 
Mr. Fry and Mr. Phalen, the President of the Acad- 
emy of Music, in regard to the non-production of a 
Stabat Mater composed by Mr. Fry. The facts we 
find concisely stated as follows, in the Zribune, giving, 
it seems to us, a fair statement of the position of the 
parties on the question : 


Dramatic and operatic controversies are matters 
that do not often gain a place in these columns; but 
there are one or two points in the discussion be- 
tween Mr. W. H. Fry and the Management of the 
Academy of Music, of which we to-day publish an- 
other installment, that invite emphatic comment. It 
seems to be established that the Management under- 
took to produce a new manuscript Oratorio by that 
gentleman, requiring the entire force of the opera 
company, with a large additional chorus, and that 
they promised to have it carefully rehearsed. But 
after a few partial rehearsals, on the author’s declar- 
ation that these were not sufficient, and that the per- 
formers were not yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
work to do justice to it or to themselves before the 
public, the Management broke off the undertaking, 
and determined not to produce the Oratorio. In 
justification of this breach of contract, they allege 
that, inorder to continue the rehearsals, they must 
have postponed a new opera they are preparing, 
which might have endangered ‘the pecuniary success 
of the establishments; and also that, when they 
agreed to bring out Mr. Fry’s Oratorio, they were 
under the belief that only two general rehearsals 
would be required. 


The Evening Mirror says :— 
The explanation of the munagement seems to 
justify the alternative they adopted on purely business 
unds. ‘ihe frequent rehearsals required by the 
omposer (and we do not blame him for his unwill- 
ingness to have his work mangled in the prodnction) 
interfered with the regular operatic performances, and 
even perilled the success of the establishment. The 
Directors have been at great expense in getting up 
“William Tell” and “Il Trovatore;” and while 
they have no yrespect or expectation of making 
anything out of the opera, they are not willing to 





throw away money merely for the sake of gratifying 
the public and giving employment to some three 
hundred artistsand supernumeraries. According.to 
Mr. Phalen’s statement, either the Stabat or II Tro- 
vatore must be withdrawn; and as the latter is re- 
garded by the management as the great card of the 
seaseon, it was decided to shelve the sacred and go 
ahead with the secular opera. 

Tue Massacausetts Mustcar Journat. We 
have received the prospectus and first number of a 
new musical paper with this title. It is the suc- 
cessor of “ The Key-Note,” and is published in Fall 
River by Exsen Tovrser, in connection with 
Messrs. A. N. Jonnson, E. H. Frost and J. R. 
Mitter of Boston. It is a well printed paper, pub- 
lished semi-monthly at one dollar per annum. 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYOY, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryant, LoweLL, Street, REMBRANDT Peats, A. B. 
DuranD, President of the N«tional Academy of Design, Dante. 
Huntixoron, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LoNGreLLow, Bayarp Taytor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Bercuer, Rev. Samvuet Ogooop, Rev. H. W. Bextows, Hon. 
CraRLes SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papera by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Greenouen, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 
From the Christian Inquirer. 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thus far per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
with high and never disappointed expectati Its leaders are 
leaded in a double sense—weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinctness. They carry metal. We are 
much impressed with the seriousness and instructive aim of 
the editorial columns. Manifestly it is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leading article alwaysaims. The writer has 
a real, well-considered, distinct, and decisive thought to con- 
vey to his readers’ minds, and he goes about it patiently, un- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration—a poor victory—but in leaving us wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission—to purge and 
soberize the style of our journalizing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general. The heated, gaseous, and scintillating 
style of our public press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
freshing. 





From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tae Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 
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we. Js. © Son, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the English voice, and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant uliarities, pro- 
_ to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 

rench, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
exceilence, after struggling to quer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that ae afflicted with a natural defectiveness : when, 
with a fractional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, thelr voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief practical examination of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fastidious. 

“ Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Parkerson in forming and develop ng the voice, 
1 take pleasure in — my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 


GEO. J. WEBB. 
Boston, Ocv. 7, 1854.” 
0>> Terms, $50 per quarter. 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of —— for transportation to any dis- 


MODEXT: MELODEHONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

HE attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 

improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 

ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary from $60 to $175, aecording to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from LowELt 
Mason, Wa. B. Brappury, Georee F. Root, L. H. SournaRD, 
Epwin Bruce, Sizas A. Bancrort, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 
(G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 

prefe to all other Melodeons. 








tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
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Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. & C. D. PARKER, 


BS to announce that he is peat to commence instruc- 

tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 

Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

3 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 

RereRENnces—R. B. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 











G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Bepot of Foreign and Bomestic Music, 


19 §. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(G~A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


‘ 





IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.——Price Three Dollars. 

i-7~Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


Mr. J.Q. WETHERBEE, 
VOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 











Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Semen os be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


OFFICE, 


DPSS ow SOI OO 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING 





HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the Jail.) 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher amd Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
k= constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

(G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 
CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music 

&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. 














A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mustc, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &e. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

0G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon St. Boston. 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 

There is no better musical critic in the country than John 
8. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to express what 
they have to say about music in a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learned in 
music, and to delight its lovers. We commend his journal 
unreservedly to,our musical friends as a work Which will be 
an able running tary upon ical evenis, extracting 
from each its significance, varying its critical notices of musie 
and musicians, both new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most interesting 
and commanding in this noblest of the Arts. 


From the Boston Evening Transcript. 
Wherever there is a piano-forte, this Journal ought to be 


lying on it. 
From the Boston Atlas. 

We need just such a paper. One which is subservient to no 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
ec interests. One which tells truly what is good and what 

bad, in the honest convictions of the writer Mr. Dwight 
unites more qualifications to hold the judge’s chair than ‘any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. His genial 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executional Art; while a long and earnest study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him 
with, and an appreciator of, their ndble works. 











TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per lime. .......sssseeeerseeee dO ets, 
Each subsequent insertion, per line.........,..5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion $12.00 

Do each subsequent. . ..$6.00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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WAAL Lrwoe 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 























